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when   he   turns   his   attention   to   the   business of
common life.

Taking now the great principles or motives that
have influenced conduct in past times, we may surely
assign the highest place to the obligations of morality
and religion, which it is not always easy to distin-
guish from one another. Both agree in telling us to
do what we recognise as our duty, because right is
right; but the moralist does not care to go beyond
the fact that we get our reward in this life in the
spiritual elevation which transforms humanity into
something higher and better; while the religious
teacher, as a rule, tells us that we shall be addition-
ally rewarded or punished by carrying our purified
or degraded natures into a new state of existence.
The teaching which promises most has undoubtedly
had the largest influence in bygone centuries ; partly
because its propagators were more zealous, and
partly because men and women were more fascinated
by the vision of a new life without weakness or
sorrow, and with the fruition of all knowledge, than
by the noble commonplaces of morality. Therefore,
if the Churches lose their hold upon society, as they
seem to be doing in certain directions, because the
State has appropriated many of their functions and
is discharging them better, the change will be very
momentous, thpugh it may be balanced by gains
which will be more than proportionate to the losses.
We may conceive, for instance, that a population
which has had its intellect quickened in State schools,
which has been subjected to discipline in the State
army, and which the State has compelled to work,
and has tried to keep from excess in drink, may
furnish more promising subjects for Christian teaching